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SNOW-BIRDS. 


Sorr from the sunless sky 
Falls the pure snow, 
Clothing in spotless white 

All things below. 


Cold blows the bitter blast 
On the poor birds’ repast. 
While fall the white flakes fast, 
One thought bestow. 


Come in, little birds, 
From the cold and the snow 
And feel the sweet warmth 
Of our fireside glow! 


Come, join us at breakfast, 
Confiding and free; 
Then sing as you sang 
On the snow-laden tree. 


“Be happy and cheerful,” 
Your notes seem to say, 

“ For troubles, like snow-flakes, 
Will soon melt away. 


“Be calm and contented, 
Whatever betide, 
And fear not the morrow, 
For ‘God will provide.’” 
Selected. 


THE MOTHERS OF OUR 
PRESIDENTS. 


OST of the Presidents of the United 
States, says one writer, have had 
good mothers, and have been sin- 

gularly devoted to them. Washington, a lad 
of twelve years, was going to sea. When 
the cart came to the door for his trunk, his 
mother cried, and said, “George, your father 
is dead; and I cannot bear to have you go 
away.” He gave up his plans and remained, 
and obedience to his mother made the Presi- 
dency possible. John Quincy Adams, till 
the day of his death, said the little prayer 
his mother taught him, “ Now I lay me down 
to sleep.” Lincoln said, “ All I am on earth 
I owe to my sainted mother.” General 
Grant’s mother went into a room at a certain 
hour each day during the war to pray for 
her son Ulysses; and he wrote to his par- 
ents a letter every week from the field, when 
it was possible. Garfield kissed the wrin- 
kled face of his mother on the day of his 
inauguration, and said, “ Mother, you have 
brought me to this.” Grover Cleveland 
often expressed his debt of gratitude for 
his Christian parents. President McKinley 
left the capital and the affairs of state to 
watch at the bedside of his dying mother, 
to receive her last blessing, and to give her 
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There are facts connected with Mother McKin- 
ley’s life more significant than those of fortunate 
circumstance. She was a humble, sincere Chris- 
tian mother, who taught her children the principles 
of truth, honesty, bravery, patriotism, and piety. 
It is such homes that have made the nation great. 
The German Empire is great because German 
homes are good, because German mothers are 
industrious, economical, honest, and virtuous. 
Great Britain is great because it has model homes, 
because British mothers are intelligent, virtuous, 
and pious. In the spectacular display of the Vic- 
torian Jubilee nothing was so beautiful or so glori- 
ous as the queen kneeling at the altar, taking 
communion, throwing her arms around her chil- 
dren and grandchildren as they came one after an- 
other to kneel by her side, kissing and crying like 
a child over them. She never rose so high in her 
royalty as when she knelt, a simple mother, cry- 
ing over her children at the altar of her God. 
English ships and soldiers and colonies are the 
incidents: the real secret of a nation’s greatness 
is a sanctified Christian motherhood. Tennyson’s 
genius reaches its highest point when he sings of 
Christian womanhood. The Anglo-Saxon peoples 
will continue to march to the mastery of the world 
so long as they shall preserve the purity and piety 
of the home. The Wellspring. 


THE SAND-MAN. 
FROM A GERMAN SONG-BOOK. 


Two little boots I’ve on my feet, 

With little soles so soft and neat; 

With a little sack on my back I skip, 

And, hush now! up the steps I trip; 

And, when I enter the chamber, there 

The children are saying their evening prayer. 


Two little grains of my very fine sand 

I fling in their eyes with my gentle hand. 

Then they go to sleep; and they sleep all night, 
Safe in the watchful Father’s sight. 


Two little grains of my very fine sand 

I strow in their eyes with my gentle hand, 
And very short the night shall seem 

To the good little child in his happy dream. 


Now swiftly, softly, with staff and sack, 

Downstairs again I must hurry back! 

I cannot idle my time away, 

I’ve many more children to see to-day : 

They’re nodding now, in their dream they smile, 

And yet I’ve scarce opened my bag the while. 
C.-T. B: 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOPE WILSON’S RIDE TO HAPPINESS. 


BY CLAIRE K. ALDEN. 


T was a beautiful ride, and she kept the end 
seat in the trolley car all the way. The fat 
man climbed in over her without a murmur; 

and the thin, fussy woman smiled, and did not ask 
her to move in. It might have been because she 
looked a little shabby, and as if she needed the 
freshest air there was to be had. 

It was Hope Wilson’s eleventh birthday, and 
this car-ride was her birthday gift from a young 
woman who did’ some charity work in Cinder 
Street. At first Mrs. Wilson had objected to her 
“trapesing off alone.” 

“T will see her safe on the car,” said Ethel 
Dinsmore, “and she will go to the very end of the 
route. So she can’t get lost. She can wander 
about in the fields, eat her lunch in the pine grove, 
and come home early.” This pleading overcame 
Mrs. Wilson’s scruples; and Hope started off, radi- 
ant with expectation. 


It was a pretty route, through tracks grass- 
grown, under tall trees whose branches inter- 
twined, over bridges where Hope heard for the 
first time the murmur of the sea, drawing in deep 
breaths of the salt air that sent the blood tingling 
into her pale cheeks. Such pretty houses dotted 
the landscape! Such orchards full of fruit! She 
saw vines clambering over shady doorways, and 
caught the whiff of honeysuckle and white lilies, 
while the car delayed a moment for a slow passen- 
ger to alight. 

The fat man and thin woman exchanged a 
glance, when Hope leaned out and sniffed in the 
lily-scented air, then leaned back and sighed as the 
garden vanished. She saw cows in the fields, and 
pet dogs and cats serenely lying on piazzas. She 
envied them all. It was so sunny and stuffy in 
her city home! 

“As far as we go!” cried the conductor, rous- 
ing Hope from a day-dream. She stepped slowly 
out, and looked around. There was a little lane 
that seemed cool and shady just ahead; and she 
wandered down, swinging her lunch-basket, which 
she had not even peeped into, there had been so 
much to see and feel on the way. She passed two 
or three houses. Then she came to one that she 
could not drag herself by, it was so pretty. 

It was nothing but an old-fashioned cottage, and 
a little one at that; but to Hope, city-bred, it 
looked like paradise. It set back from the road 
with a lawn in front. Up and down the gravel 
walk to the piazza, and under the windows, were 
flower-beds, so pretty and sweet that Hope 
climbed up on the protecting fence, and poked her 
little, straight nose down into the heart of a lily. 

Inside this cottage, trying to read, sat Leonie 
Chilton. The book was new, and one she had 
wished to read;, but she could not keep her mind 
on it. Miss Chilton had lived alone since the 
death of her mother, and had acquired the habit of 
talking to herself, common among lonely women. 

“ Nothing interests me!” she said, closing her 
eyes wearily. “I want human interests, some live 
person to talk to, to care for. I miss you, 
mother!” 

She opened her.eyes, looked out of the window, 
and saw Hope stealing the lily’s perfume. ‘The 
child’s loose sleeve had slipped back from her arm, 
slender and white, in sharp contrast to the little 
brown hands with which she held on to the 
pickets. 

“A strange child!” said Leonie, rising and 
peering through the blinds. “I shall go out and 
talk to her!” Leonie was tall and slim, her dress 
was white, her hair fluffy and golden. To the 
child, as she appeared framed in the doorway, she 
seemed like an angel, she looked so radiant and 
peaceful. The lily was forgotten. 

“Do you like my garden, little girl?” asked 
Leonie. 

“°-Tis beautiful!” stammered Hope, blushing, 
and slipping down into the roadway. Leonie 
went down to the gate, swung it open, and leaned 
down, looking into the child’s face. It was a good 
face, a pretty face if it had been more rounded, 
less pale. The dark hair, cut short, waved a little 
back from a broad forehead; brown eyes looked 
out shyly from beneath long lashes; a little 
straight nose, determined mouth, and- short dim- 
pled chin. The child was clean and wholesome. 

“Come in!” said Leonie, taking her by the 
hand. 

“Mother told me not to make friends with 
strangers,” said Hope, drawing back, all the while 
wishing she could disobey just this once. 

“Your mother did not mean every stranger. 
You can trust me. 


you can run out any time you wish. It’s cooler 
inside.” 
By this time they were at the door. It looked 


I'll leave the door ajar, and . 


om 


very pretty in the hallway. There were flowers 
inside, and Hope caught a glimpse of a piano. 
Perhaps the beautiful lady would play and sing. 
It was not to be resisted. 

* Are you alone ?” asked Leonie. 
you come from ?” 

Hope was sitting in a small rocker just big 
enough for a girl of her size. Her hat was in the 
hallway and her lunch-basket on the table. She 
had never expected to call in so pleasant a place; 
and she rubbed her eyes, thinking that, after all, it 
might be a dream. 

“ You’re awake fast enough,” said Leonie, laugh- 


“ Where did 


Pa 


ing. “To tell the truth, I did not expect you to- 
day; but you are just as welcome. Do you like 
apples ?” 


Was there ever a little girl who did not like 
apples? Crunching the rosiest one in the lot, 
Hope began to answer questions between the 
bites. 

She told of her home, a half-dozen brothers and 
sisters, she being the centre of seven children. 
“We're poor,” she said, looking down at her 
mended gown that she was fast outgrowing; “but, 
when we children grow up, we can work and earn 
money. Then”— with a deep sigh of satisfaction 
—T should like to live right here.” 

Leonie was thinking. It was a rash thing to do, 
she knew; but somehow the idea haunted her that 
this child had been sent to relieve her loneliness, 
that this was the human interest she needed. 

“Miss Dinsmore looks like you,” said Hope, 
admiringly. 

“Do you know Miss Dinsmore well ?” 

“Yes. She comes every week. She is very 
good to us. Mother said she couldn’t live without 
Miss Dinsmore.” 

* Do you know her first name ?” 

“Yes, it is such a pretty name,— Ethel.” 

“So my old friend Ethel is going about doing 
good,” thought Leonie. Aloud she said: ‘Your 
name is prettier. I think Hope is the best name 
of all. It means all sorts of nice things ahead.” 

“J wish they’d hurry up,” said Hope, eagerly. / 

“T hear them coming fast.” Leonie had almost 
made up her mind to try the experiment. This 
was better than a door-step baby,—more com- — 
panionable and not half so much care. She had 
studied the child’s face intently, and felt sure that 
the little one could be trusted. There was some- 
thing lovable about Hope Wilson, and she was 
fast winning her way with Leonie. 

“Would you like to see the rest of the house, 
and then dine with me ?” asked Leonie. 

Hope stopped rocking, and jumped up with de- ; 
light. They went from cellar to attic, hand in 
hand. Leonie told the story of the pictures on 
the wall, played and sang, opened the blinds, and 
showed the view from each window. Outintothe 
garden they strolled, and down in the pretty 
orchard. Then they went to the kitchen to pre- 
pare dinner. 

Hope’s shyness had worn off. She insisted 
upon washing the vegetables, running up and 
down the cellar. stairs on errands. She helped 
set the table; and, when they sat down together, 
her cheeks were rosy with excitement, and she 
looked like a different child. J 

“J was not thinking of a surprise party to-day,” 
said Leonie, smiling across the table. { 

“T expected to stay in the grove,” said Hope, 
“but it’s nicer here. Oh, dear, I dread to go 
home; but ”— brightening —“there’ll be lots to 
talk about. I’ve had a lovely time!” 

“Would you like to have me go home with you, 
just for the ride together? I know Miss Dins- 
more, who, you say, will meet you at five o’clock; __ 
and I should like to talk with her.” 

“That will be fine!” said Hope. 

After the dishes were washed, they went into 
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_ Leonie had not discovered before. 
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the cool parlor. Leonie brought out her photo- 
_ graphs and illustrated books for the child’s inspec- 
tion. 

Hope took especial delight in the country scenes, 
jand her bright eyes discovered many beauties 
“To look at 
the world through a child’s eyes,” thought Leonie, 
“is, after all, the only way to realize how beautiful 
itis. Perhaps this is destiny. This little girl and 
I need each other.” 

At the end of the long, happy ride homeward, 
when Ethel Dinsmore spied not only Hope, but 
her old school friend Leonie, Ethel laughed so 
slyly that Leonie said: “I believe you have been 
playing Providence, Ethel, as you often did at 
school. I am a willing victim, and shall strike a 
bargain with Mrs. Wilson for the loan of Hope, if 
she can be spared.” 

“T will confess that I schemed to make you two 
acquainted,” said Ethel; “but, should you take 
Hope home, it will be a veritable romance, and I 
shall hug myself with delight.” . 

Of course, Hope went to live with Leonie, and 
both were happy. There is a series of “country 
weeks” every summer at Leonie’s cottage, and one 
Wilson child at a time is entertained under that 
peaceful roof. Hope Wilson owes her education 


_ and happiness to a trolley ride into the suburbs. 


The smallest word has some unguarded spot, 


and danger lurks in % without a dot. 


O. W. Ho.tmes. 


PA’S OLD CLOTHES. 


Ir is very queer how partial 
My ma always seems to be 
To the old clothes pa is wearing, 
And she wants them all for me 
‘Just when she is proudest of me, 
When my teachers tell good news, 
Then she says, “ That boy will some day 
Step into his father’s shoes.” 


Father’s shoes are big and clumsy, 
And already out of style; 
And the old hat he’s been wearing 
I would know it half a mile! 
Yet I’ve very, very often 
Heard her also speak of that, — 
Of her boy in future wearing 
Some proud day his father’s hat! 


Now pa’s rich and influential, 
And could buy new clothes each day, 
And not ever pass his old ones 
To his only son this way. 
No, I cannot understand it; 
And it gives me fits of blues 
That I’ll have to, when I’m grown up, 
Wear my father’s hat and shoes! 
Exchange. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW THE CORN-BABIES GROW. 


In Two Parts.— Part IT. 


BY EMMA C. DULANEY. 


Aunt Carol’s hand, which held the wonder- 

ful corn-baby; and eyes of hazel and 
brown and blue inspected the many little wrinkles 
which would not have to be “let out.” 

* And you see, too,” went on Aunt Carol, “these 
threads of yellow silk will never have to be dyed 
brown, because this baby will not grow any larger.” 
And three little hands touched carefully the 
threads through which the baby had been fed. 

Then Aunt Carol pulled aside the petticoats of 


a mt heads were crowded together over 


green to show the children the little grains hid 
away under them. 

“They are like tiny pearl beads, you see,” she 
said, “not full and white, like the grains on the 
big roasting-ears, but so pale and pearly that you 
can see the milk inside of them.” 

“My,” exclaimed Laddie, “ what a lot of things 
folkses have to learn!” 

Aunt Carol smiled at the little fellow, whose 
face was aglow with interest, and said : — 

“Yes, Laddie boy, we have much to learn and 
much to study while we are in this world. There 
are none of Mother Nature’s children too small 
or too common for us to study and learn lessons 
from.” 

“Can we learn lessons from corn-babies? 
lessons, Aunt Carol?” asked the little boy. 

“The lessons of obedience and _ helpfulness, 
Laddie. They do as they are bidden: they grow 
as perfect as possible, and then with their sweet- 
ness they help us to grow,” replied Aunt Carol. 

Then she began to take off some of the baby’s 
petticoats, the children watching her curiously all 
the while. When this had been done, she said: 

“Now, Laddie, you run down to the orchard and 
ask grandpa to send me one of those very light 
yellow apples from the tree by the wall: tell him 
I want the lightest and tiniest one he can find. 

“Brownie can go over to my room, and bring 
me a little roll of tissue paper, that I left on my 
workstand, and my work-basket. And Floss can 
go and ask Mammy Chloe for afew cloves. When 
you get back with these things, I will see about 
dressing this funny baby for you.” 

Off started the children on their errands, and 
soon they came back with what they had been sent 
for; and the work of dressing the baby was begun. 

First of all, Aunt Carol took a piece of fine wire 
from her basket, and with it fastened the tiny apple 
on to the hard end of the little ear of corn. 

“ There,” said she, as she straightened it, “ that 
is the baby’s head.” 

How the children laughed when they saw it! 
And Laddie cried out,— 

“ A baby with an apple head,— how funny!” 

Aunt Carol laughed with them, but went on with 
her work. Taking two small black buttons, she 
fastened them on to the apple, for eyes, by draw- 
ing them closely to it with threads which were run 
all the way through and tied at the back. A 
mouth was made by using a bit of red worsted, and 
one of the cloves stuck into the apple-face made a 
dumpy little nose. 

Then Aunt Carol took a sheet of pink tissue 
paper, and cut from it a large circular piece. 
Making a hole in the middle of it, she slipped it 
over the baby’s head, and, gathering it up about 
the little body, fastened it securely. 

“There,” said she to the children, who looked 
on with sparkling eyes, “that makes a_ pretty 
skirt.” 

Then she cut a smaller circle from the pink 
sheet, and, after making a hole in the middle of it, 
she cut it open down one side, then she folded it 
several times, and cut the bottom edge into ever 
so many little points. 

“This,” said she, as she fastened it around 
under the apple-head, “is the baby’s cape.” 

By this time the little girls were so delighted 
that they could not keep still, and even Laddie’s 
bright face showed how deeply interested he was 
in what Aunt Carol was doing. 

““Now we must have a bonnet for it,” said she, 
taking up a bit of white paper, from which she cut 
a piece; and this she quickly twisted and puckered 
with her slim white fingers till it took the shape of 
a cunning bonnet, which fitted snugly on the 


What 


‘ funny little round head. Crinkling a narrow strip 


of the pink paper, she made of it a bow for the 
top of the bonnet, and then sewed on two other 


pink strips for strings to tie it under the baby’s 
chin. 

How the children danced about and laughed 
when Aunt Carol held up the corn-baby in its 
pretty new clothes, for them to see! 

“Oh, oh!” cried Brownie; “it’s just like a 
really righty dolly.” 

“It’s the *plendidest dolly we knows!” ex- 
claimed Flossie. 

Laddie, being a boy, did not want to seem too 
interested in the ’cute-looking doll; but he could 
not resist taking it in his hand for a moment to 
look at. 


“What’s its name, Aunt Carol?” asked 
Brownie. “It ought to have a name, it’s so 
’cute.” 


“Sure enough,” said Aunt Carol, putting the 
dolly in Flossie’s arms. “It must have a name. 
How would Rose do? You see it has a pink 
skirt and cape and green petticoats. So I think 
that name will just suit it; and it’s a pretty name, 
too.” 

This pleased the little ones, and, after thanking 
Aunt Carol for being so good and kind to them, 
they went off to show “Miss Rose” to grandma 
and Mammy Chloe; and, while she was being 
looked at and admired by them, the children re- 
peated the story Aunt Carol had told of the won- 
derful corn-babies. 

“And grandma,” said Brownie, “ Aunt Carol is 
the bestest auntie that ‘longs to little boys and 
girls.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Laddie, while Floss gravely 
nodded her curly head; “and she’s the wiserest 
one, too.” Which remark made grandma laugh. 

And Aunt Carol, tired by her work, lay back in 
her chair to rest; but she smiled as the sound of 
the children’s merry voices reached her, from 
their play-house down by the old pump, and was 
glad that she had been able to give them pleasure 
by making “Miss Rose” for them, as well as in- 
struction by telling them how the corn-babies 
grow. 


Minds that have nothing to confer find little to 
perceive. WorpDswortH. 


WHAT A BOOK SAID. 


: NCE upon a time” a Library Book was 
overheard talking to a little boy who had 
just borrowed it. The words seemed 

worth recording, and here they are : — 

“Please don’t handle me with dirty hands. I 
should feel ashamed to be seen when the next 
little boy borrowed me. 

“Or leave me out in the rain. 
cold as well as children. 

“Or make marks on me with your pen or 
pencil. It would spoil my looks. 

“Or lean on me with your elbows when you are 
reading me. It hurts. 

“Or open me and lay me face down on the 
table. You wouldn’t like to be treated so. 

“Or put in between my leaves a pencil or any- 
thing thicker than a single sheet of thin paper. It 
would strain my back. 

“Whenever you are through reading me, if you 
are afraid of losing your place, don’t turn down 
the corner of one of my leaves, but have a neat 
little bookmark to put in where you stopped, and 
then close me and lay me down on my side, so 
that I can have a good, comfortable rest. 

“Remember that I want to visit a great many 
other little boys after you are through with me. 
Besides, I may meet you again some day, and you 
would be sorry to see me looking old and torn 
and soiled. Help me to keep fresh and clean, and 
TI will help you to be happy.” 


Books can catch 
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For Every Other Sunday. 


WHAT IS IN YOUR POCKET? 


BY CAROLINE BE. BRIGGS. 


Wuar is in your pocket?’ 
Tell me, brother, do. 
Nothing nice, I dare say, 

I would not be like you. 


Tops and strings and marbles, 
Nails and big jacknife. 

What funny things the boys are! 
So rude and full of strife. 


What is in your pocket, 
Little sister, tell? 

A little dolly’s broken head, 
A hat, and shoes, and bell. 


A book all full of pictures, 
I had at Christmas time; 
And a great big lump of sugar, 
I like ’most any time. 


What is in your pocket, 
Precious grandma, say? 

What beside your glasses, 
And your knitting, pray? 


What is in my pocket, 
Did little darling say? 

Some dainty little sweet cakes 
I brought for you to-day. 


What is in your pocket, 
Papa, come from town? 
That sash that was so pretty 
I saw when I was down? 


Only memorandums, 
Bill-heads, cards, and such. 

O papa! How stupid! 
I do not like it much. 

What is in your pocket, 
Darling mamma, say? 

A letter from your sister dear, 


THE YOUNG QUEEN WILHELMINA. 


(See Editor's Chair.) 


We take our daily drive by their skilful 
conveyances, as well as traverse the Conti- 
nent and cross the seas to which they have 
added safety by making life-preservers and 
life-boats from the lightest of woods.” 

We listen to sweetest music from violins, 
pianos, harps, and clarinets, which they 
have helped to make; and we worship in 
temples built by their hands. We play with 
their wonderful toys so skilfully wrought 
from linden wood, and our soldiers shoulder 
their guns and march to the beat of their 
drums. Their skill has helped to shade 
from sun and rain, and fans of cunningly 
devised workmanship for keeping us cool. 

From ebony they have fashioned the idols 
of heathen nations, and checkers and chess 
to beguile our weary hours. 

From the palm-tree shoots their skill has 
formed chairs and baskets of every sort. 

They have changed the beech-trees of 
many forests, and the cabbage stalks of 
the Channel Islands, into walking sticks for 
the old and young. We read our news 
from pulp which the wood-workers have 
given us, and our many common pictures ~ 
have come by their craft. 

But the hum of voices rouses us from 
our reverie in the old wood-workers’ hall; 
and we pass out through beautifully carved 
doors and down an ancient staircase, the 
work of their hands, into the busy street, 
grateful to those who have done so much for 
our health, ease, comfort, and happiness. 


THE SHADOW OF A CARE. 


Once there was a child who worried, 
Fumed, and fretted all day long; 

Always cross and always flurried,— 
Sure the world was going wrong. 


Who now is far away; 


I keep it there, and read it oft, 
Because I love her so; 

And the thought of her who wrote it 
Makes me happy as I go. 


O pockets! wondrous pockets! 
What treasures lie concealed 
Beneath your varied coverings, 
Sometimes to eyes revealed. 


An index ye may often be 
Of what is in the brain; 

And the priceless treasures of the heart 
Your form may oft contain. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WOOD-WORKERS’ WOODEN WONDERS. 


BY JANET SANDERSON. 


MONG the many interesting old buildings in 
London is the Hall of Joiners and Ceilers, 
built'during the reign of Queen Elizabeth 

by these artificers, who were formed into a guild, 
or company. The walls are adorned with curious 
frescoes, representing the first Biblical workers in 
wood, such as Noah listening to the Lord’s in- 
structions about the construction and building of 
the ark. In another part of the same painting 
are his three sons hard at work at their task. An- 
other fresco shows King Josiah superintending 
the repairs of the Temple; and still another por- 
trays Joseph busy in his carpenter’s shop, while 
some jeering Nazarenes ask, as they point to 
another figure, “Is not this the carpenter’s son? ” 

Musing there in the midst of these old carpen- 
ters,— with mallets and tools wonderfully like 


those of to-day,— we realized as never before the 
age and wonders:of wood-working. 

Back over the ages our minds travelled, with 
that speed which only minds can make, to three 
thousand years before our continent was discoy- 
ered, to the Pheenician, Assyrian, and Egyptian 
carpenters who had devised and fashioned articles 
for the household, representations of which we 
had recently seen in the British Museum on 
ancient monuments, where were pictures of wood- 
working shops, with rollers, pulleys, hoists, 
wheels, belts, and men at work fashioning arti- 
cles with an ingenuity and taste that we rarely 
think of as belonging to the bygone ages which 
we are inclined to call barbarous; but, when we 
consider the wonderful wood-working of the 
skilful ancients previous to the Christian era, the 
knowledge of which these later days have brought 
to light, we can no longer call them barbarous. 

Leaving the wood-workers of the past, our 
minds travel to those of to-day; for are not they 
wonderful also in their cunning designs wrought 
by both hand and machine? To them we are in- 
debted for the comforts and luxuries of life. The 
products of their labor we use to walk upon, to 
eat upon, to sleep upon, and for shelter day and 
night. By the deft working of the apple-tree 
wood they have devised shuttles that weave our 
cloth; and they have helped to make our clothes 
by their sewing-machines’ frames. 

They have furnished the lasts which serve to 
cover our feet, and in some countries have 
changed the trees of the woods into clumsy shoes 
for old and young. ; 

They build our bridges upon cypress piles, and 
change the palmetto into stanch, strong wharves. 


“Never any good will do: 
Cease to fuss and fret, my daughter, 
Lest real trouble come to you.” 


But the maiden would not mind her 

Till she woke one day, and there, P 
On the pillow, close behind her, 

Crouched the shadow of a care. 


It was black as any trouble, 
And a most unpleasant shape. 

Vainly did she twist and double 
In her efforts to escape. 


If she ran, it followed, keeping 
Ever closely at her side; 

Close behind her it came creeping, 
Everywhere she strove to hide. 


People soon began to shun her, 
For they said: “When any maid 
Has such shadows cast upon her, 
There’s some reason, we’re afraid.” 


Now, her fretful ways repenting, 
Goes the child; but everywhere, 

Close behind her, unrelenting, 
Creeps the shadow of a care. 


St. Nicholas. — 


EVER attempt to enjoy every picture in a 
great collection. You may as well at- 
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“ Borrowing care,” her mother taught her y | 


tempt to enjoy every dish at the lord — 


mayor’s feast. Study the choice pieces, look 
upon none else, and you will afterward find them 


hanging in your memory. 


Wasuineton Irvine. 
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5 CHICKADEE-DEE. 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 


j , Busiry flitting from tree to tree, 
| Timing his notes with a motion free, 
Merrily singeth the chickadee-dee. 


Sunny or dark be the wintry sky, 
Chickadee-dee, in the tree so high, 
Cheerily greeteth the passer-by. 


Chickadee-dee, as I list your song, 

Cheering the pathway of life along, 

Lightens my burden of care and 
wrong. 


Merrily singeth my heart with you, 

Courage is braver, and faith more 
true, 

Life hath a holier work to do. 


Sing, little bird, in our Father’s 
praise ; 

Tell in your song of His wondrous 
ways, 

Blessing with kindliness all our days. 

Chirping so merrily, “ Chickadee-dee 

Chickadee-dee-dee, chickadee-dee,” 

Gladdest of tidings your song shall be. 
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A TRUE STORY OF AN IRISH 
SETTER. 


BY GRACE A. CANNON. 
RETT, as he is called, is a 
great favorite among the fam- 
ilies of our neighborhood. 
He makes “back-door” calls on us 
frequently (where he has learned 
that provisions are kept, apparently 
for his accommodation), the same 
as other dogs are wont to do who 
are treated kindly and indulgently. 
When we offer him some dainty mor- 
sel from our hand, at the same time 


THE GOOD EMPEROR. 


ascribes to this pope the honor of 
the meritorious change. 

The emperor’s true monument, 
however, is the book containing his 
personal meditations on the conduct 
of life. Through this work— which 
has been prized alike by men of 
action, such as John Smith, and men 
of thought, like John Stuart Mill 
— Marcus Aurelius Antoninus will 
be remembered as a philosopher, even 
though his career as emperor be 
forgotten. 

The Stoic philosophy, of which he 
was a disciple, may at least claim a 
wide range of influence, since her 
ablest exponents were the ruler of 
Rome, Antoninus, and the Phrygian 
slave, Epictetus. The slave was the 
earlier, and to him the emperor 
acknowledges his obligations; but 
the writings of the emperor more 
fully set forth that philosophy, and 
have had, perhaps, greater influence 
upon the thought of succeeding gen- 
erations. 

What this emperor and philosopher 
lived by —the best heathen solution 
of life’s problems—is well worth 
consideration even in this day of 
Christian revelation. 

His work, the “Thoughts of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus,” is divided into twelve books. 
In the first of these, which is occu- 
pied with the recital, in terms of 
grateful humility, of his obligations 
to relatives and teachers, he writes : — 

“Further, I am thankful to the 
gods... that I was subjected to a 
ruler and father who was able to take 
away all pride from me, and to 
bring me to the knowledge that it 


telling him it “cost money,” he will 
not offer to touch it until we have assured him it 
is “paid for,” though all the time we have been 
holding the food close under his nose, and he has 
watched it with longing eyes. 

But this is only by way of introduction regard- 
ing Brett. The story to be told runs as follows: 
Brett’s master is, of course, devotedly attached to 
him; and, when he goes off on small hunting ex- 
peditions, he is always desirous that Brett shall 
accompany him. When his master is planning for 
one of these trips to his camp near Fryeburg, he 
always asks Brett the question, ‘Do you want to 
go to Fryeburg?” Brett will be wild with joy at 
such mention, for it means a delightful outing 
for him as well as his master. 

One morning about nine o’clock (the usual 
time for preparations to leave home) Brett was 
asked this question by his master, though only in 
jest; for he really had no intention of going to 
Fryeburg at that time. Brett leaped about him as 
usual; but his master paid no further attention, 

and forgot all about the matter. In about an 
hour’s time, however, one of the baggagemen at 
the station telephoned up to Col. F. that Brett 
was in the smoking-car of the ten o’clock express 
(the train and car his master took when Brett was 
with him), watching intently at the window, evi- 
dently for his master to appear. Col. F. sent 
back the message that he was not going away that 
morning, and to see that Brett was taken off the 
train and locked in the baggage-room until he 
came for him. It was only with considerable 
difficulty that this was accomplished, the station 
agent having to collar poor Brett and use consid- 
erable force before he could be entreated to leave 
his accustomed seat in the smoking-car. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GOOD EMPEROR. 
[Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 121-180 A.D.] 


BY AMELIA H. BOTSFORD. 


OME undoubtedly exerts some influence 
over those who may never have seen the 
Coliseum, or have stood within the classic 

Forum or yet have read/a line of Cesar or Virgil 
in the original. Indirectly, that ancient empire 
touches life in America and life to-day. Wher- 
ever English law is expounded, we hear the voice 
of Rome; for the foundation of modern juris- 
prudence is the Roman code. Moreover, we can- 
not even consult an almanac or teach a little child 
the days of the month without unconscious refer- 
ence to the Roman calendar. 

More directly, imperial. Rome speaks down the 
ages through the words of her great men; and it 
is curious to reflect that she thus spoke to one of 
the builders of our country,— that in those ex- 
plorations and wilderness ;wanderings along the 
coast of Virginia, John Smith carried, as the 
chosen companion of his life among savages, the 
little volume of a Roman emperor’s philosophy. 
Truly, outside of sacred literature, he could 
scarcely have found a nobler counsellor and con- 
soler than the “Thoughts of Marcus Antoninus.” 

There yet stands in Rome a column adorned 
with the record of this emperor’s military vic- 
tories, but his statue upon its top has been re- 
placed by one of Saint Paul. Another memorial 
column existed until the fifteenth century, when 
it was removed by Alexander VII., that it might 
no longer obstruct the masked revellers during 
the carnival. An inscription placed on the spot 


is possible for a man to live in a 
palace without wanting either guards or embroid- 
ered dresses or torches and statues, and such- 
like show, but that it is in such a man’s 
power to bring himself very near to the fashion 
of a private person without being for this reason 
either meaner in thought or more remiss in action 
with respect to the things which must be done for 
the public interest in a manner that befits a 
ruler.” 

He also says that, “ where a man can live, there 
he can also live well. But he must live in a pal- 
ace. Well, then, he can also live well in a 
palace.” 

A life of grand simplicity did Marcus Antoninus 
live in that Roman palace. As early as his 
twelfth year he assumed the Stoic dress, and 
learned “to prefer a plank bed and skin and what- 
ever else belongs to the Grecian discipline.” 

This was his life externally. Of what he was in 
heart and soul the historian Niebuhr says,— 

“He was certainly the noblest character of his 
time; and I know of no other man who combined 
such unaffected kindness, mildness and humility, 
with such conscientiousness and severity toward 
himself.” 

His “Thoughts” are especially rich in noble 
sentences bearing on the relation in which man 
stands to his fellows. A few extracts will suffice 
to show Marcus Antoninus’ conception of man’s 
social duties. 

“Men exist for the sake of one another. 
them, then, or bear,with them.” 

“Tf thou didst ever see a hand cut off, or a foot, 
or a head, lying anywhere apart from the rest of 
the body, such does a man make himself, as far 
as he can, who is not content with what happens, 
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and separates himself from others, or does any- 
thing unsocial.” 

With regard to conferring benefits unselfishly, 
he speaks thus :— 

“One man, when he has done a service to an- 
other, is ready to set it down to his account as a 
favor conferred. Another is not ready to do this; 
but still in his own mind he thinks of the man as 
his debtor, and knows what he has done. A third 
in a manner does not know what he has done; but 
he is like a vine which has produced grapes, and 
seeks for nothing after it has once produced its 
proper fruit. As a horse when he has run, a dog 
when he has tracked the game, a bee when it has 
made the honey, so a man, when he has done a 
good act, does not call out for others to come and 
see; but he goes on to another act, as a vine goes 
on to produce again the grapes in season.” 

The emperor’s sayings concerning injustice and 
revenge are equally striking. 

“ He who does wrong does wrong against him- 
self. He who acts unjustly acts unjustly to him- 
self, because he makes himself bad.” 

“The best way of avenging thyself is not to 
become like the wrong-doer.” 

“Suppose any man shall despise me. Let him 
look to that himself. But I will look to this, that 
I be not discovered doing or saying anything de- 
serving of contempt. Shall any man hate me? 
Let him look to it. But I will be mild and benevo- 
lent toward every man, and ready to show even 
him his mistake, not reproachfully, nor yet as 
making a display of my endurance, but nobly and 
honestly.” 

The very word Stoic is now a proverbial term 
for stern endurance, and Marcus Antoninus, by 
his own choice, so early inured to physical hardi- 
ness and self-denial, viewed every kind of misfort- 
une with a calmness which is a reproach to the 
faint-hearted modern who peruses his pages. He 
does not, indeed, rise to the jubilant height of 
“ Rejoice evermore.” He is a pagan, not a Chris- 
tian. But there is, nevertheless, tonic in his 
words :— 

“To-day I have got out of all trouble, or rather 
I have cast out all trouble; for it was not outside, 
but within and in my opinions.” 

“Suppose that men kill thee, cut thee in pieces, 
curse thee. What, then, can these things do to pre- 
vent thy mind from remaining pure, wise, sober, 
just?” 

“Unhappy am I because this has happened to 
me. Not so; but happy am I, though this has 
happened to me, because I continue free from 
pain, neither crushed by the present nor fearing 
the future.” 

“Remember, too, on every occasion which leads 
thee to vexation to apply this principle. Not that 
this is a misfortune, but that to bear it nobly is 
good fortune.” 

The emperor’s book is by no means an orderly 
arranged and complete system of philosophy : it is 
rather a collection of philosophical thoughts upon 
the conduct of life, written apparently for his 
personal use. There is no thread of progression 
running through the work, and there are many 
obscurities. But the topics touched upon are so 
vital, and the spirit of the remarks so lofty, that 
every page is valuable to the student. There is 
nothing trivial, for he manifests a clear sense of 
the shortness of life and the importance of the 
present. ° 

“Do not act,” he writes, “as if thou wert going 
to live ten thousand years. Death hangs over 
thee. While thou livest, while it is in thy power, 
be good.” 

“In a word, thy life is short. Thou must turn 
to profit the present by the aid of reason and 
justice. Be sober in thy relaxation.” 

Marcus Antoninus was no mocking skeptic. 


He always speaks reverently of the divinities. 
Alas, he knew only the Romans gods. Being so 
noble a heathen, what would he have been as a 
Christian? Surely, no one can read his “ Thoughts,” 
and not regret that he never knew what Christianity 
was. That he was ignorant of its true character 
the one allusion in his book proves : — 

“What a soul that is which is ready, if at any 
moment it must be separated from the body, .. . 
but so that this readiness comes from a man’s own 
judgment, not from mere obstinacy, as with the 
Christians.” 

And how is that fact of the occurrence of a 
persecution of the Christians during his reign to be 
reconciled with the benevolent character of the 
emperor? How far was he responsible for the 


execution of laws made by his predecessors? 


Were the Christians viewed simply as rebels to 
the Roman government? There is too little evi- 
dence for any one to speak authoritively, but there 
must have been a false conception of the nature 
of Christianity. Surely, one may believe that a 
man who accepted gratefully the highest light he 
saw would have accepted the highest light of all, 
had he but known and understood it. 

Those passages in which he speaks of the gods 
are marked by a humbly devout spirit, and in sub- 
mission to the rulings of divine Providence contain 
not the least of the lessons which he teaches. One 
may with advantage ponder this as a closing ex- 
tract from the “Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus ” : — 

“If the gods have determined about me and 
about the things which must happen to me, they 
have determined well, for it is not easy even to 
imagine a deity without forethought; and, as to 
doing me harm, why should they have any desire 
toward that? For what advantage would result to 
them from this or to the whole, which is the 
special object of their providence? But, if they 
have not determined about me individually, they 
have certainly determined about the whole at least; 
and the things which happen by way of sequence 
in this general arrangement I ought to accept with 
pleasure and to be content with them.” 


It is when to-morrow’s burden is added to the 
burden of to-day that the weight is more than a 
man can bear. Grorce MacDonatp. 


ENTHUSIASM. 


T is said of Hezekiah that “in every work that 
] he began in the service of the house of God, 
. . . he did it with all his heart, and pros- 
pered.” The life-giving value of enthusiasm is 
something that has never been estimated. Enthu- 
siasm in business prevents the wear and worry of 
petty annoyances, and makes work ajoy. Edison, 
when absorbed in one of his problems, will go for 
hours at a time without food or sleep; and the 
hours seem to him like moments. Enthusiasm in 
social life draws people with a mighty magnetism : 
enthusiasm in religion leads one into the very 
mysteries of God. After all, the Greek holds the 
secret of it: enthusiasm is “God within” us, and 
one possessed by God, whatever his work, cannot 
fail of the highest success. Selected. 


T is both pleasant and wise to have a large 
acquaintance, to know life broadly and at its 
best; but our intimate friends can never, in 

the nature of things, be many. We may know a 
host of interesting people, but we can really live 
with but afew. And itis these few and faithful 
ones whose names I see in the dying light of the 
old year and the faint gleams of the new. 
Haminton Wricur Masts. 
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THREE LITTLE FRIENDS AND WHAT 
THEY TAUGHT. 


BY HELEN HASKELL. 


HE oldest of these little friends, who for 
some time lived a quiet, happy life to- 
gether, was only a simple black-and-tan 

terrier called Gyp. When but six weeks old, he 
was brought — there was just a pound and a half 
of him — in a gentleman’s coat pocket to the home 
that became so dear to him. He lived and grew 
like all similar samples of animal life, and spent 
his days in eating, frolicking, and napping, his 
only unhappiness seeming to be when put into the 
hamper for the night, a prison he disliked; and he 
expressed his dislike by singing himself to sleep in 
notes far from melodious. 

Now it had been decreed years before that this 
home in which fortune had placed Gyp should be 
made, as far as possible, a birds’ paradise. No 
boy was allowed to shoot, stone, or in any way 
injure or molest the feathered songsters or their 
nests, from the time of the tiny eggs till the bird- 
lets, fully fledged, decided to investigate the world 
for themselves. Therefore, they were carefully 
protected. Gyp had different ideas. He evidently 
imagined that all little tufts of feathers hopping 
about on the ground were playthings scattered 
promiscuously for his pleasure. It was necessary 
to resort to gentle admonitions and rather vigor- 
ous love-pats to convince him to the contrary. 
“No, no, Gyp. No, no, Gyp,” repeated with a 
patience sometimes nearly worn out. Repetition 
after repetition to prove to him that the little 
feathered bunches were things as much alive as 
he, and that the naughty teeth and paws were 
never to touch them. For a time it remained un- 
decided whether the sprightly, wide-awake mixture 
of black and tan, with large sparkling eyes, cap- 
able of marvellous expression, four dancing tan- 
colored feet, straight tail, lead pencil in size, 
could be humanized enough to understand that all 
feathered objects capable of moving must be 
strictly let alone. 

One day a young woodpecker was found on the 
ground, unable to fly. Gyp watched with great: 
interest, seeing it put on the trunk of the old 
locust-tree, and its steady walk upward until the 
top was reached where was the hole occupied as 
the home of the woodpecker family. This was 
repeated several times during the day, the dog’s 
earnest eyes watching every movement. Early 
the following morning Gyp came bounding into 
the house, leaping about the one whose great 
pleasure it was to make all dumb creatures happy, 
running to the door and back again, with eager 
barks and imploring eyes, every nerve alive, till, 
being convinced he wished to be followed, she was 
led by the continuance of these same manceuvres 
to the lily-bed. Seeing nothing, she said to the — 
impatient animal: “What do you want, Gyp? I do 
not see anything.” In reply his small black nose 
was poked in among the leaves, then his confident 
eyes said plainly, “ Look again.” When, on stoop- 
ing down, hidden silently in under the thick green 
mass was the same little woodpecker whose rescue 
he had so earnestly watched the day before. After 
this exhibition of intelligence, all felt that the 
sprightly Gyp could be trusted; and, as no cat was 
permitted on the grounds, the bird atoms con- 
tinued a delight to both eyes and ears, with their 
beautiful plumage and joyous songs. j 

One spring when Mother Nature was working 
with might and main, making of this world of ours 
a veritable bower of beauty, there came a tempest 
breaking down many trees, scattering branches, 
destroying in a single moment beauty that had 
taken years of suns and rains to develop, and 
beyond the power of man to produce. As soon as 
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the storm-king had fled, leaving behind the destruc- 

..tion he so revels in, the wee boy of the household 
‘started out on an exploring tour. Loving all 
things the good God had endowed with life, even 
ithe pollywogs in the pond had a charm for him, and 
the tiniest flowering weed half hidden in the grass 
was considered worthy of protection. Nothing 
escaped his vigilant eye. Soon his voice was 
heard, vibrating with excitement, as he rushed into 
the house, and exclaimed: “Just think what has 
happened! The old cherry-tree has been blown 
down, and with it a little bird’s nest; and, see, 
here is a tiny bit of a bird with no father or mother 
anywhere to be found. Oh, don’t you think you 
can make it live? ” 

Held fast in his hands was a pink scrawny some- 
thing, with just a bit of soft down to be seen, 
claws several sizes too large, neck longer than the 
small body, head and bill also out of proportion to 
the rest of the midget, and only bunches where 
the pretty eyes would one day be, not a beauty by 
any means. Also it required a second glance to 
discover that the animal forlornity, which might in 
time become a beautiful bird, still breathed. But 
to the tender heart appealed to by the boy the 
endeavor to make such a specimen live, though 
doubtful, was worth the trying, but with one stipu- 
lation, that, if successful, the bird must be al- 
lowed its freedom in the open air to live out its 
own natural life. 

For a time all efforts seemed dubious; but, 
finally, the warm sun, proper nourishment, and 
constant care were rewarded by success. All 
went well; and the thoughtfulness and kindness 
of one little boy were repaid in seeing a lovely, 
tiny bird enjoying life to its fullest extent. It 
remained a puzzle, however, for many days. 
“What kind of a bird can it be?” was asked, 
and at last answered by the decided blue of the 
growing feathers. Later it was discovered that 
one wing had been so injured that, after growing, 
the quill-feathers would fall out of their sheaths; 
so that “ Waifie”—for such was the name be- 
stowed on the little orphan left desolate and 
alone—would never soar from tree to tree 
through the blue ether, trilling the sweet blue- 
bird’s melody. It was unanimously decided that 
the helpless innocent, deprived by the cruel tem- 
pest of so much which rightly belonged to her, 
should never be confined in a cage. The lower 
part of a bamboo work-basket became her bed- 
room; and she showed her love for it by going to 
it occasionally during the day, and, sitting on her 
lew perch, would softly sing her happy lullaby. 
She became one of: the happiest of birds, and 
would often hop from room to room, chirping as 
she followed the different members of the family, 
‘and would answer to her name. 

After some severe falls in attempting to fly 
from the floor above to the hall below, her call 
would sometimes be heard, saying, in her clear 
bird-notes, “Come and get me,” while the little 
head, with its bright black eyes, could be seen 
peeping through the banisters, impatiently wait- 
ing to be carried down. She was an imperious 
lady and—“pity ’twas, but true”— decidedly 
selfish, which somehow made her the more lovy- 
able. It was a great delight to her to hop about 

_in the garden, picking up many a dainty morsel of 
cricket or bug, always answering when called. 

Gyp in the mean time had accepted her as 

belonging to the family, and a strong friendship 

grew up between the two. One peck of her 

black-and-yellow bill was enough to make him 
- move from his comfortable place either in the 
sun or before the fire, upon which she would 
nestle down in the warm spot, with little twitters 
of thanks. Both loved nuts, and they would 
stand side by side, watching for the morsels 
dropped to them; and invariably would Waifie’s 


sharp chirp be heard, as she would pounce on the 
coveted piece, and, even if Gyp’s mouth were near 
it, he would always yield to her. One source of 
enjoyment was sitting together in the open door- 
way,— the tiny blue bunch cuddled close to the 
larger black one,— watching the outside world. 

One twilight there were no answering chirps 
when Waifie was called from her play in the gar- 
den to be put away for the night. Gyp under- 
stood, and joined in the search. Around went 
the black nose rooting among the shrubs and 
flowers. Suddenly, to the relief of all, were heard 
Gyp’s joyful bark and Waifie’s sleepy chirp. In 
among the mignonette was the lost one, evidently 
settled for the night. 

Again an accident brought to the two friends a 
third. The same boy to whose kindness Waifie 
owed her life brought a young brown thrasher, 
fully fledged, into the house, with these words: 
“Oh, see this little bird. One of the boys stepped 
on it. Do you suppose it will live if we take care 
of it?” On examining the frightened, panting 
creature, one of its legs was found to be broken. 
In this way another was added to the happy 
family, but with the same stipulation,— freedom, 
if cured. Gradually the broken bone healed. 
For some time the new-comer continued shy; but 
tender care conquered, and never could there be 
found a more affectionate and loving friend than 
this same feathered cripple, named “ Brownie.” 
Instead of the bright black eyes of the bluebird, 
she possessed a pair of large soft brown ones. 
She was always ladylike, gentle, and unselfish. 
Every one of the family was soon her friend. At 
night she occupied a cage, with the door always 
open. 

Her soft, low notes would be heard in the early 
morning. Then out of the cage she would fly to 
the face or pillow of the one she had made her 
special friend; and, on opening the blinds, she 
would fly down to her favorite spot,—the garden, 
—where her days were mostly spent. When any 
of her human friends appeared, on head or shoul- 
ders would come with a rush Miss Brownie. Gyp 
at once accepted her as another companion, but 
for a time Waifie held aloof. The gentleness and 
sweet disposition of the new-comer, however, 
finally won her heart, though always something 
like jealousy remained in the selfish but loving 
and lovable Waifie. For instance, if she were 
nestled on one shoulder of her dearest friend, and 
Brownie flew down and settled on the other, she 
would immediately commence a series of low 


“chirps, and gentle pecks on cheek or ear, eyi- 


dently to keep her presence in mind. 

They all grew to be strong, healthy little things ; 
but one night it was discovered that a sharp point 
was protruding from Brownie’s breast. The next 
morning it was still more conspicuous, and some- 
thing like a pin or needle could be plainly seen. 
On being taken to the surgeon, one quick jerk 
brought out a needle. It-.was remembered that 
one of her amusements was pulling pins out 
of the cushions and examining the contents of 
the work-baskets. Apparently, she had been 
trying to make a pin-cushion or needle-book of 
herself. 

Thus, reclaimed from their native wildness, 
these three sensitive lives went on, each showing 
its own individual traits, with forbearance, affec- 
tion, and trust, teaching lessons that men, women, 
and children might profit by. 


LORIFY the room,—let in the sunshine! 

(| Without this, money, labor, taste, are all 

thrown away. A dark room cannot be 

cheerful; and it is unwholesome as it is gloomy. 

Flowers will not blossom in it, neither will people. 
Heten Hunt Jackson. 


A CHILD’S MISTAKE. 


Saip a dear little girl, and I heard her myself, 

As she reached for a book on the very top shelf : 

“How I wish I might live like the birds and the 
flowers, 

With nothing to do through the beautiful hours; 

Or else like the sun, that has only to shine 

Or dance with the shadows that hide in the vine! 

But no! I must study from morning to night. 

Long sums I must add; there are copies to write; 

To school I must go, and for, oh, such a time! 

It’s just like a terrible mountain to climb. 

Dear! dear!” and the child, with a pitiful frown 

And a heart-piercing cry, to her grammar sat 
down. 


Then flashed a fair sunbeam full into her face, 

As if challenging frowns in so lovely a place. 

“Why, darling,” it laughed, all a-quiver with glee, 

“Tf you want to see work, you must travel with 
me. 

I never am idle the swift-rolling day, 

But I go to my tasks in the spirit of play; 

And, wherever I’m ordered, there straightway I 
fly. 

“Cheer up, little maid!” said this voice from the 
sky. 


There was heard a quick flurry of wings over- 
head 

From an army of birds; and, as southward they 
sped, 

Came, clear as a bugle, the leader bird’s song : 

“You are wrong, little lady! I’m sorry you’re 
wrong! 

And I can’t stop to tell you,” he sang as he flew, 

“But no one is happy with nothing to do! ” 


And the flowers? A rose, peeping in at the pane, 

Breathed gently this message: “In sunlight and 
rain, 

We children of earth, dear to all who behold, 

Wear meekly our splendors of crimson or gold; 

And, born in the purple, we royally spend 

Our fragrance in blessing, until our lives end. 

We seem to be idle, I grant, but you know 

There’s never a flower that has not to grow; 

And growing, dear child, means aspiring, see, 

As I, when I whisper so softly to thee.” 


She picked up the book; it had dropped from her 
hand ; 

“At least,” said our pet, “I can this understand : 

God gives all his creatures some duty each day, 

And mine is, perhaps, just to trust and obey. 

T’ll not think of the mountain before me to climb, 

But cheerfully mount it, one step at a time.” 


M. E. Sanester, in Sunday School Times. 


GIVING WISELY. 


T is not necessary to give costly gifts in order 
to express one’s love. “The gift I value 
most,” said a lady of wealth, who received 

many costly gifts last Christmas, “was nothing 
more nor less than a string of the cheapest kind 
of yellow and blue glass beads. They were sent 
to me by a little crippled girl who never leaves her 
dark and dingy room, and they were her chief 
treasure. I have tried to make her life brighter 
and happier, and the gift of her beads was such 
an assurance of her love and gratitude that I 
value it very much. The giving that costs some- 
thing besides mere money is the giving that counts 
for most anyhow.” That is true. The gift that 
represents nothing but dollars and cents is of little 
value. The little girl’s string of cheap beads, 
given with such a wealth of love and self-sacrifice, 
meant more than a necklace of diamonds given 
without affection. The Wellspring. 
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OUR WINTER EVENINGS. 


HE right use of winter evenings is a sub- 
ject that is deserving of earnest considera- 
tion by all young people. These leisure 

hours hold out great possibilities for good or evil. 
Many, through diligent employment of the oppor- 
tunities thus afforded for self-improvement, have 
fitted themselves for a life of usefulness and 
influence, while others, through neglect of these 
opportunities, have doomed themselves to a life 
of ignorance or inefficiency. The future of a 
young man or woman may be determined by the 
use that is made of the leisure hours. 
The Endeavor Herald. 


WO girls were looking after a third who had 
just passed them with a fragrant mass of 
violets nestled in her beautiful fur-trimmed 

dress, and violets were high that year. “I won- 
der how it would seem to have all the money you 
wanted,” one said wistfully. The other was silent 
a moment. Then she looked up brightly. “I can’t 
have the money,” she answered; “but I’ve just 
made up my mind to one thing: that, if I can’t 
have what I’d like, ll be happy without it. I’m 
not going to let any girl in the world be happier 
than Iam.” That is the spirit which conquers. 
Selected. 


EDITOR'S CHAIR. , 


Mosr girls would not object to being made a 
Queen, from Queen of the May to Queen of Eng- 
land. Perhaps a few might refuse, saying that 
the life was not such a happy one, after all. 

The Editor does not know how the young lady 
feels, eighteen years old, who has recently been 
crowned Queen of the Netherlands. Many stories 
have been told about her high spirit and good 
sense and independence. She was not allowed to 
ride a bicycle, but now she can do as she pleases. 
It is said that she intends to marry for love, and 
not to please her political advisers. Evidently, she 
has “a mind of her own.” 

Queen Wilhelmina has a care, too, about her 
appearance. She does not like the new postage- 
stamps bearing her picture, because they are not 
enough good-looking, and so no more are to be 
printed of this kind. 

We hope she will like the picture on page 84, 
showing her in the coronation robes. The great 
ceremonies took place Sept. 6, 1898. May pros- 
perity attend her reign! May it extend many 
years over a united people, loyal to her and to 
their own rights! 

We generally call the Netherlands Holland. 
The people in Holland are very much like our 
American folk,— quite industrious, frank, lovers 
of liberty, and home-makers. But Quéen Wil- 
helmina must expect some thorns with her many 
roses. We have not tried it, but we think a king 
or a queen may often wish he or she were some- 
body else, and not wearing a crown. 

Do you suppose she will look at things the way 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus did, whose picture we 
give on page 85? He, too, satonathrone. He, 
too, lived in a palace. But he thought it very 
hard to be happy, and often wanted to exchange 
places with some humble subject. As emperor, 
he had power, money,—all the “good things” of 
life, as we say. But he struggled all his life to 
enjoy his position. Instead of plunging into pleas- 
ure, he tried to do good, to be just, to make 
friends, to rule nobly, to satisfy his conscience. 
Not many emperors were ever like him. He was 
not perfect, and did wrong; but humility inhabited 
his heart, and a splendid spirit filled his character. 

In our country we are all kings and queens. 
So we must be careful to govern ourselves well 


first of all. That was what Antoninus tried to do, 
and that is what we hope Queen Wilhelmina will 
aim at early. Scripture tells us how kingly is the 
man who rules his own spirit; and, in these days of 
liberty and progress, not even kings and queens 
are honored and obeyed, if they are not them- 
selves honorable, and if they are not first obedient 
to a high ideal. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Lynn, MAss. 
Dear Editor,—I like your paper very much, and 
have contributed once before. I enjoy getting the an- 
swers to your enigmas, puzzles, and anagrams. I send 
you this time two things, an enigma and anagram. I 
remain, Yours truly, 
E. WILLARD INGALLS. 


FircunurG, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Editor,— Enclosed is an enigma which I 
should be pleased to see in the Every Other Sunday. 
Iam amember of the First Parish Unitarian Sunday 
School of Fitchburg. I take the Every Other Sunday, 
and enjoy it very much. Yours truly, 
CUNNINGHAM STIMSON. 


LINcoun, NEB. 
Dear Editor,—I1 go to the Unitarian Sunday School 
and like it very much. My age is nine years, and I 
am in the second room at the Sunday School. 
My teacher’s name is Miss Boehme, and I like her 
very much. Yours truly, 
MARGARETHE KESPOHL. 


Westrorp, Mass. 
Dear Editor,— My sister wrote a letter to you a few 
weeks ago, and it was printed. So I thought I would 
write; and I would like to see my letter printed, also 
this enigma. Iam thirteen years old, and go to the 
eighth grade. Yours truly, 
Erriz M. BEYNETT. 


PUZZLE. 


. S--k--p--r-. A great English writer. 
. -e-e-. A naval commander. 
. H--m-s. A poet. 
. -e-f--s--. A President of the United States. 
. L---f-l-o-. An American poet. 
. -a-e. An arctic explorer. 
. L-n--l-. Once a President. 
W-y-e-. A Spanish general. 
PeRciIvAL B. Fay. 


DIAMOND. 

. A CONSONANT. 
. A kind of bedstead. 
. An early friend of the Indians. 
A girl’s name. 
. Stories. 
. Pet name for a sister. 
. A vowel. 

The above form a diamond. The central letters, 
down and across, spell a girl’s name. T. OW. 
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ENIGMA XIV. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 4, 2, is not off. 

My 6, 7, is a pronoun. 

My 9, 10, 11, 12, is what tin is apt to do when old. 
My 1 is a pronoun. 

My 3 is the seventh letter in the alphabet. 

My 3, 4, 5, is our Father. 
My 6, 7, 8, is not dry. 
My whole is in the Bible. : 
Epna L. Kuut. 


ENIGMA XV. 


I Am composed of 30 letters. 

My 3, 5, 4, 6, is a bad giant. 

My 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 24, 2, is what is on roof. 
My 1, 25, 19, 24, is not a boy. 

My 27, 28, 24, 15, 4, is what red is. 

My 19, 8, 10, is an explanation. 

My 7, 17, 14, 6, 19, is what we drink. 

My 17, 12, is an article. 

My 21, 20, 28, is what comes from a pig. 

My 6, 29, 28, is the name of a tree. 


My 22, 30, 26, is the name of a girl. 
My 16, 15, is not yes. 
My whole makes the names of two Presidents of the 


United States. 
HELEN EATON. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 9. 
CHARADE.— Mass-acre. 
Enigma XII.— Camp Thomas, Chickamauga. 


ANAGRAM.— If thy enemy hunger, feed him; if he 
thirst, give him drink. 
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Shipm ares Charles D. Sigsbee. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


Our UNITARIAN GosPEL. This volume is made up 
of sermons preached by Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., q 
in his New York pulpit during the season of 1897-98. 
The subjects are timely, the treatment vigorous, the 
style clear, the spirit progressive. For those who want 
light on modern theological problems, these fearless dis- _ 
courses furnish help. They are constructive in found- 
ation matters, while frankly removing outgrown no- — 
tions. To the question, What do you offer in place of 
the beliefs you take away? this series of evolutionary 7 
sermons is a forcible answer. Among the sixteen 
subjects are the following: ‘‘ Unitarianism,” ‘‘Is — 
Life a Probation ended by Death?’’ ‘Sin and Atone- 
ment,’’ ‘‘Prayer,’? ‘*Reward and Punishment,” — 
‘Things which Doubt cannot Destroy.’’ To the 


“agnostic, the come-outer, the inquirer, the rational- 


appeal. [G. H. Ellis, 272 Congress Street, Boston. — 
Pages 282. Price $1.00.] 


Without courage there cannot be truth, and 
without truth there can be no other wirtue. 
Water Scott. 


Tue child-heart is so strange a little thing, ~ 
So mild, so timorously shy and small, 
When grown-up hearts throb, it goes scampering 
Behind the wall, nor dares peep out at all. 
So wild a little thing is any child-heart, ~ 
And softly and tenderly she must call: 
Child-heart! mild heart! 
Ho, my little wild heart! 
Come up here to me, out o’ the dark, 
Or let me come to you! : ‘a 
: _ Selected. — 
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